IDEALISM    IN    THE    HISTORY    OF    EUROPEAN    THOUGHT
if, on the other hand, they do not contain these forms, how can
two entities which are alien to each other conform to each other?
Only if the understanding, which supplies these forms, also pro-
duces the corresponding sensations in the same act, can the con-
formity be explained. That jis, ultimately, what produces the
sensations must be the same, as, what supplies the..forms. Unless
the two are unified, explanation is impossible. God is that unity,
and His understanding is an intuitive understanding. Yet, as God
is acting through us as the transcendental self, what we call our
sensations also conform to what we call our forms. God, intuitive
understanding, and the transcendental self become practically
synonyms; they are the ideal in terms of which alone our experi-
ence can be understood, just as, according to Plato, the pheno-
menal things can be understood only in the light of the Ideas.
We here see how what started as epistemological idealism in
Berkeley and Descartes could take on a form of the Platonic in
Kant. As Plato maintained that a physical horse, for example,
could be explained in terms of an ideal horse, Kant holds that our
ordinary experience can be understood only in terms of the ideal
experience of God. Though Kant is unwilling to concede that this
ideal experience is constitutive of ours, he tells us that it is the
latter's presupposition. But Plato declared that it was the ideal
alone which^was real aiT3~ existent, while the ,object of our per-
ceptions was only a shadowy copy. The ideal was full being; but
the sensible object had being only in so far as it approached the
ideal: the rest of it was non-being. We find, in Kant, the drive of
epistemological idealism towards absolutism, which was not left
unnoticed by subsequent philosophers. The rift, in the human
mind, between the intuitive understanding of God and the
separated faculties of sensation and understanding, could not be
allowed to remain in practical philosophy. Morality implies that
any duty is binding on man only if it can be accomplished by
him; or, in Kant's terms, "Thou shalt" implies "Thou canst."
Where the implication does not obtain, the moral law is not
binding. Practical activity consists in producing modifications in
external nature; and if the latter is regarded as alien to practical
reason, which gives us the moral commands, they will have no
binding force. But as they are all really binding upon us, we have
to say that there is really no opposition between nature, in which
pure determinism rules, and practical reason, which credits the
individual with freedom, asjwitbout freedom there can_be_no
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